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LUMBER AND CANNED SALMON FROM WESTPORT FOUND ITS WAY AROUND THE WORLD. 


In This Issue... 


For over a hundred years, one of the economic hubs of Clatsop County 
was the mill town of Westport. Annually, millions of board feet of timber 
were loaded on board ships heading to ports all over the world. Jim Aalberg 
chronicles the history of the mill founded by his great, great, great grandfather, 
John West. 

Al Straumfjord sent us the first story in this issue written by his father-in- 
law, Bruce Sawin who writes about the trip he and his family took from one 
end of the United States to the opposite end in search of a home. The home 
they finally settled on was in Knappa and it was all due to a parking ticket 
they received in Astoria. 

And last is a collection of newspaper articles about the Dairy Wars that 
took place in Astoria during the Depression. 

If you have a story relating in some way to Clatsop County that you think 
our readers would enjoy, please call us at 503-338-4849. 


—The Editor 
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LITTLE CREEK RANCH ON THE 
LOWER COLUMBIA, AUGUST 1946 


By Bruce Sawin 


E CAME from Vermont. Farming 
X) on the banks of the West River in 
the Green Mountain State had been 
our living for many years. Some sea- 
sons back during the Depression years 
had been very lean; then later the war 
years lifted the mortgage. But often 
during the long winters we spoke of 
the lucky cusses who lived where it 
was warm from October to May. 

So it came about that we tenth 
generation New Englanders sold our 
farm in April 1946 and hit the trail 
for California, 97 years late for the 
gold but full of adventure. There was 
Helen, my wife, and our two girls and 
boy ranging in ages from three to ten, 
and myself. Our caravan was really 
that. Helen drove the 1936 Oldsmobile 
with the kids and towed a large trailer. 
I followed with the old 1931 Franklin 
truck we had salvaged from a junk 
yard four years previously for $35. 
Both machines were quite heavily 
loaded with household goods. 

Helen and I can both swear that 
America is broad. Let us merci- 
fully glide over many flat tires, a 
minor accident, getting separated in 
Toledo, Ohio, running out of water in 
Nevada, out of gas in Wyoming, and 
an overheated radiator in Sacramento. 


Also I will not cover the joys of the 
trip such as apple blossoms in New 
York State, steaks outdoors in Iowa, 
swimming in the Platt River, swim- 
ming in Salt Lake, exploring in the 
desert, and doing Reno. Suffice it to 
say the children all stayed healthy 
and had a good time. Helen and I 
got rather tired at the last. We often 
slept in tourist cabins, other times 
beneath the sky. Most of our meals 
Helen prepared by the highway when 
we had progressed far enough west 
for roadside fires in the sagebrush not 
to be conspicuous. Our old vehicles 
both made the trip coast to coast in 
an elderly sort of way. We were on the 
road every day, except for two for a 
solid month before we finally creaked 
into our new homeland here on the 
Columbia River. 

As mentioned before, our goal had 
been California. We entered that state 
at Lake Tahoe, where we camped by 
the water’s edge in a Forest Service 
campground one evening. Next we 
rolled down the Sierras to Sacramento 
and on to cross the great new bridges 
at San Francisco. There we turned 
north to spend some time looking 
at farms for sale in Sonoma County. 
But prices seem fantastic compared 
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REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA ON A TRIP WEST LOOKING FOR A NEW HOME. JULY, 1946 
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HELEN SAWIN IN KNApPA OREGON. PREGNANT WITH SALLY, PICTURE TAKEN FAR 
AWAY SO HER MOTHER BACK IN VERMONT COULD SEE THEIR PLACE AND HER, BUT... 


with the amount we had received 
for the sale of ours; furthermore, 
Helen was much disappointed by the 
summer-brown color of the California 
hills. A county agent told us to take 
a look at Oregon. So we pushed on 
the Redwood Highway thru’ those 
grandest of forest monarchs and came 
to Oregon to live. 

We had heard of the boom in Easter 
lily bulb culture in this coastal section 
of the North Pacific. There were many 
small new farms emerging from 
the cut-over redwood-Douglas fir 
countryside. Small acreages of Croft 
lilies were common. ‘The beautiful 
white blooms are discarded, while the 
bulbs are dug for wholesale shipment 
to Eastern florists who force them for 
Easter blooms. Fantastic profits have 
been made; up to 10,000 per acre in 
this section the past few years at this 
business. So it is not surprising every- 


one who can, plants bulbs. We liked 
the south coastal Oregon country but 
much land is hilly and still forested, 
while the cleared patches were at 
inflated values due to the lily industry. 
The ocean is most impressive thru’ 
here. The surf comes pounding in on 
sandy beaches dotted with huge rock 
formations. Some of these big stones 
are several times larger than houses. 
Our kids had never seen any ocean, 
so a few runs on this uninhabited 
beach while we cooked our meals on 
the sand was great sport. 

At Bandon, Oregon, we left the 
coast and turned up the Coquille 
River Valley heading east thru’ the 
Coast Range and over the divide 
to the upper reaches of the great 
Willamette Valley. Then we again 
went north thru this beautiful, but 
costly, farming section to Portland. 
Here we turned west on the south 
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...NOT SEE THAT SHE WAS PREGNANT AND WORRY ABOUT HER, OR SO THE STORY GOES. 


shore of the mighty Columbia, started 
down our last hundred miles of the 
trek to Astoria at the mouth of the 
Columbia. At the time, however, 
we anticipated only a look around 
before returning to California. The 
countryside became greener, the for- 
ests more dense. Nearing Astoria we 
encountered grass and ferns of a size 
such as we had never seen. Some ferns 
were taller than a man. This was sum- 
mer, but the air was cool and in the 
evening when we camped on the road 
among all this riot of green growth, 
we could see our breath. We pulled 
into Astoria about noon the next day. 
And if Helen hadn’t violated the law 
promptly it is doubtful whether we 
should be making our home here, 
since we had planned to push on the 
twenty miles to Seaside on the Pacific 
and back to Portland over the Wolf 
Creek or Sunset highway. More about 


the lawbreaking later; first a few words 
about this interesting city of 15,000. 
Astoria dates from the coming of 
the explorers Lewis and Clark who 
trail-blazed down the Columbia to its 
junction with the Pacific here in 1805. 
They wintered nearby the present 
city while resting for the great return 
journey. A few years later in 1811 the 
John Jacob Astor Fur Company es- 
tablished a post here that was reached 
by sea from around the Horn. The 
settlement has been continuous since 
then, making this by far the oldest 
town in Oregon. Astoria suffered a 
devastating fire a generation ago that 
swept nearly all the center of town. 
The conflagration was made easy by 
the fact that the old town was built 
on piles and planking, streets and 
all. The present-day city clusters on a 
steep promontory jutting out into the 
Columbia estuary. A long low hook 
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SEATED ON THE RUNNING BOARD OF THE CAR ARE MARIANNE, PETER AND HELEN 
May. THEIR MOTHER HELEN SAWIN IS SEATED IN THE CAR. 


of land curves farther west and marks 
the actual Pacific coast. Thus Astoria 
wharves are inside this protection 
and while the tides rise and fall, the 
water is fresh. The Columbia here is 
several miles broad. When the sun 
shines on the dark evergreen forests 
of Washington on the north side it is 
indeed a pretty sight. 

Commercial fishing and lumbering 
are Astoria’s principle enterprises, 
although agricultural pursuits range 
from dairying to mink raising and 
lawn-grass seed production. 

The city has parking meters and 
this is where we ran afoul. Helen 
parked the Olds by one of these time 
clocks, while the trailer extended 
back into another meter. She paid 
for only one. The children and I were 


waiting for her to make some grocery 
purchases when an officer appeared 
and informed me we were caught 
red-handed in two spaces with only 
one paid-in-advance meter. My lame 
excuse that we had only one motor 
was insufficient. But then he noted 
our Vermont number plates. This set 
off a line of conversation on “What we 
were doing here?” etc. I mentioned we 
were looking for a farm. Immediately 
he said: “You've come to just the right 
place. There is one for sale just across 
from my home.” Then followed such 
a glowing description of the land and 
opportunities that the up-shot was 
he gave me detailed directions to his 
home and made me promise to meet 
him there when he came off duty at 
six in the evening. So when Helen 
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‘THE SAWIN FAMILY IN FRONT OF THEIR NEW HOME IN 1949. 

LTO R: PeTer, HELEN, HELEN May, AND MaRIANNE (STRAUMEJORD) 
BELOW: IMAGE OF THE SAWIN FAMILY AT CHRISTMAS IN I950 BY A LOG FENCE AT 
LiTTLE CREEK FarM, KNappa. LTO R: MARIANNE; HELEN; SALLY (BORN OCT 1950); 
PETER; AND HELEN May. 
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HELEN SAWIN WITH HER CHICKENS AT LITTLE CREEK RANCH, KNAPPA 


returned I showed her my written in- 
structions for finding my new friend’s 
place. We hunted up the location nine 
miles out soon after dinner and really 
had to admit that at last we had found 
something. 

This section is a diversified farming 
community of small acreages along 
a hard surface road with the im- 
mense evergreen forest always in the 
background. The settlements follow 
small tidal rivers that wind back into 
the Coast range. Thus many farms 
have tidal lowlands with earth dikes. 
These fields, ranging in area from one 


to fifty acres, are so well supplied with 
water that they offer green pasture for 
all the months of the year. While the 
uplands are also year-round grazing, 
they cannot carry as many head of 
stock as these dike lands. It will be 
readily seen that such a fortunate situ- 
ation encourages dairy farming. There 
are many milk cows, all good looking, 
and believe it or not, a number of 
farmers make their complete living 
from only three to five milkers. We 
came froma famous milk-production 
center but any Vermont farmer will 
testify that it is tough to make ends 
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meet with less than fifteen to twenty 
milkers and plenty of work. This 
surprised me no end. 

The newcomer to this Lower 
Columbia is always impressed by 
the tremendous forest growth on all 
sides. Although most of the area at all 
accessible had been logged over, the 
second growth trees and species left 
are quite a sight. The original forest 
was one of the densest in the world. 
Douglas fir is the most important spe- 
cies. Many of these are six to ten feet 
through at the stump. The largest yet 
measured in this county (Clatsop) is 
15 % feet in diameter at breast height; 
contains an estimated 105,000 board 
feet. These trees are exceeded only by 
the California redwoods in size and 
it is doubtful if any are taller. There 
are numerous other kinds of trees 
hereabouts, western hemlock, Sitka 
spruce, and cedar all become giants. 
Cascara and holly are smaller speci- 
mens, but interesting. The bark of the 
former is widely sought for cathartic 
medicinal purposes, while the latter 
is famous at Christmas with its shiny 
leaves and berries. Incidentally, I have 
learned that only female holly trees 
bear berries and only an average of 
one in ten is a female. 

The forest is in many places nearly 
impenetrable due to the rank growth 
of ferns, hanging moss, sphagnum, 
and various shrubs such as snowball 
bush, salmonberry, and wild huckle- 
berry. Familiar Boston ferns attain 
a yard-long length; sometimes are 


found established in tree crevices or 
crotches fifteen feet in the air. Down 
timber or fallen logs are a favorite for 
forest seedlings. We noted a rotten log 
recently with over 200 small Douglas 
fir and Sitka spruce sprouting from 
seeds interspersed with ferns along its 
length. Stumps, relics of past logging, 
form hanging gardens. These were 
mostly cut eight to twelve feet above 
the ground to get above the bulge of 
the base. The result is a flat surface 
at that height six to ten feet across 
and ideally situated to sprout every 
seed that wind or bird may bring. 
Sometimes one finds sizeable new 
trees up to a foot in diameter growing 
on these sites. 

Another characteristic plant not 
easily forgotten if encountered is the 
blackberry. There are several varieties 
but the commonest is the super-duper 
Oregon Evergreen blackberry with 
canes up to ten feet long arching 
overhead and covered from ground to 
leaf-tip with recurved thorns. These 
prickers are not to be lightly brushed 
off. They often draw blood before 
letting go of one’s clothing. A few 
weeks ago I had one wrap around my 
leg and penetrate the top of my rubber 
boot in addition to heavy pants and 
socks. There are tremendous crops of 
berries on the Evergreen vines starting 
in August and extending until frost in 
November. Helen and the children 
sold %125 worth of these last season. 
Sometimes they picked fifty quarts 
a day. However, it takes courage to 
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BRUCE SAWIN AT LITTLE CREEK FarM, KNApPPA 
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battle with these thorns. The berries 
are large and delicious but the main 
demand for them comes from wine 
companies. 

What causes all this natural 
growth? The answer is one word: rain. 
Astoria receives an annual average of 
eighty inches mostly in the winter 
months. We knew this before our 
arrival and rather hesitated to settle 
in such a wet locality. The greatest 
recorded rainfall in the United States 
usually falls in coastal Washington 
a few miles north. This section of 
Oregon is a close second. There is no 
question: if you haven’t experienced 
a Pacific winter storm sweeping up 
the Columbia you just haven’t seen 
it Rain. Set a water pail outside and 
watch it fill up if it doesn’t blow over. 
However, these storms occur only 
in winter and are not numerous. 
Summer rain consists of an occasional 
mist. Temperature is mild through 
the cold months. Ice is formed at 
infrequent intervals. Snow is rare and 
melts soon after falling. Some winters 
there is no snow. 

We picked five varieties of wild 
flowers on Christmas Day. As I write 
this in late January pussy-willows 
have appeared and peepers or little 
frogs, may be heard every evening in 
a nearby pond. 

To continue with our own case, 
we bought the farm. The previous 
owner was an elderly man whose 
wife had passed on leaving him 
unwilling to stay longer. We moved in 
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HELEN SAWIN 


within a week. The property consists 
of thirty-six acres, about one half 
forested and all flat. One feature that 
appealed mightily to the kids was 
the appearance daily of deer in the 
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meadow. These animals were quite 
fearless, paying no attention to daily 
human routine about the house and 
yard. Our offspring are boisterous, 
to express it mildly, but the deer 
don’t mind a game of tag in the yard. 
Helen May, the oldest girl, noted a doe 
nursing a fawn one day in the spring. 

We had been poultry farmers in the 
past; now we are tackling chickens 
again. The mild weather is adapted to 
laying hens, so we are told. Anyway, 
there are a number of poultry suc- 
cesses in this country. Of course, war 
conditions of high profits have ceased. 

Helen likes the Lower Columbia. It 
is green all summer as New England 
was and then it is green all winter, 
too. She especially is enthusiastic 
about the holly tree in the yard. Before 
Christmas we clipped it enough to fill 
the kitchen floor with branches. She 
had a grand time making wreaths. 
Sweet peas are notably successful in 
this region; blossom continuously all 
summer and fall. We have some of 
these seeds to plant soon. 

Our new home is in an area only 
about thirty-five years removed 
from virgin forest. Every trip to 
town we note new clearings and 
new small homes building. The im- 
mediate neighbors are variously from 
Minnesota, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Kansas, lowa, Sweden, Finland, and 
Holland. Just the place for a salting 
of Vermont Yankees. 

Later Note: 

This place on Koppish road off 


Hillcrest in Knappa (seventeen 
miles east of Astoria) was pioneered 
about 1910 by Dan Overton, a rough 
character from the state of Maine. 
Originally, there was no road and he 
used a boat down Big Creek to sell elk 
meat in Portland. Eventually a road 
passed by the rear of the house—later 
given up—hence the odd door in 
the rear. He built the house for his 
Finnish wife who wouldn't live in the 
barn. After a passage of time he and 
his big dog slept in the smaller middle 
building and she in the house. She 
survived him by years and lost the 
place for taxes. Victor Maki, from 
Finland via Colorado, purchased 
the place for $700 and spent a year 
repairing and cleaning. Maki’s wife 
died and he sold to us in August 1946 
for $5,000. He spent the money for a 
new car and a trip to Finland to find 
a new wife. 

There was also a good barn (all 
split cedar), a hog house and large 
poultry house. We moved the larger 
building out 200 feet for my mother 
and built a three-story poultry house, 
brooder house and large garage. We 
concentrated on eggs for a retail 
route at Tongue Point Naval base and 
Astoria. We kept the eggs in Dan’s old 
bedroom. 

The home was at the end of a one 
quarter mile drive with Little Creek 
300 feet in back. 

We sold out in 1951 for $7,500 
and moved to Corvallis. (In 1977 it 
changed hands for 36,000.) @& 
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WESTPORT 
“HOME OF THE Bic STICKS” 


By Jim Aalberg 


HE UNINCORPORATED community 
Ter Westport is located in the north- 
east corner of Clatsop County, about 
twenty-eight miles upriver from 
Astoria. The town is named for 
John West, who, in the 1850s, secured 
a 640 acre donation land grant for the 
area now known as Westport. John 
(later known as “Captain” John West) 
was a Scottish immigrant born in 1809 
in Riccarton Hills near Linlithgow, 
Scotland. He died in Westport in 
1888 and is buried in the West family 
plot in the Westport Cemetery. For 
additional history of John West and 
his pioneering family see the 2005 
Winter issue of the Cumtux. 

John was a trained millwright and 
arrived in the Oregon Territory in 
July of 1850 coming from the gold 
fields of California and, prior to that, 
from Stoneham, Quebec, Canada 
near Quebec City. John built two 
sawmills in the early 1850s on the 
lower Columbia: the Astoria Mills 
for owners James Frost and John 
Adair and one for George Abernathy 
and his brother Alex at Oak Point, 
Washington. While building these 
sawmills, he planned for his own saw- 
mill and surveyed the lower Columbia 
for a site offering the following: (1) 


easy access to the river for transport- 
ing his cut lumber; (2) a ready supply 
of standing timber; (3) a good water 
source to power his mill and; (4) flat 
rich alluvial river bottom acreage for 
farming. With the assistance of a local 
Native American as a guide, he found 
all four at what is today Westport. 
In 1856, John completed his water- 
wheel powered sawmill located on 
West Creek where the creek gains el- 
evation on the north side of Highway 
30. The water-wheel powered rip saw 
cut on the down stroke only and 
could cut 1,200 to 1500 feet a day. 
In the early 1860s, due to increasing 
demand for lumber, he expanded his 
little mill, adding a second headrig 
with a circular saw and two additional 
water wheels. He built a general mer- 
chandizing store located on the slough 
and expanded his wharf and the area 
began to grow into a community of 
logging, sawmilling, salmon packing 
and canning, boat building and farm- 
ing. On April 7, 1862, Clatsop County 
commissioners approved a new elec- 
tion precinct called Westport, and 
John was appointed the first Justice 
of the Peace. The Westport Post 
Office was opened in 1863 with Silas 
B. Plympton (the general manager of 
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John West’s store and who was the 
namesake of Plympton Creek) was 
named the first Postmaster. In May 
of 1864 John West became Postmaster. 

In April of 1862, John and 
Margaret West conveyed the sawmill, 
machinery, wharf, roads, flumes, 
races, water power, and standing tim- 
ber to their son David and sons-in-law 
Robert Hall Scott and Enoch Skervin 
and to George Grey and William 
Plimpton as equal partners. Later that 
year John bought back Grey’s owner- 
ship share for $1,750 (841,000 in 2014 
dollars) and transferred the shares 
to Charles A. McGuire, also one of 
John West’s sons-in-law. However, if 
the conveyed assets were not used for 
sawmilling, all reverted back to John 
and Margaret. John West remained a 
major influence in the mill operation 
although he turned his energies to 
salmon packing and canning as well 
as his farming operations. In the late 
1860s David apparently bought out 
the interest of his three brothers-in- 
law as they moved from Westport and 
he brought in Frank Lovell, Robert 
Tompkins, and his cousin, John West, 
as partners and a new steam powered 
mill was constructed near Plympton 
Creek on West Slough. This mill was 
two stories high, forty-nine feet wide 
and 126 feet long. Sailing ships came 
twice a year from San Francisco to 
pick up cargoes of lumber from what 
was then known as the John West 
Lumber Company and these ships 
brought supplies for John West’s 
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Davip WEST ELDEST SON OF 
“Captain” JoHN West. Davip was 
BORN IN QUEBEC, CANADA IN 1841 

AND DIED IN WESTPORT IN 1909. 


general store. A lumber buyer in 
San Francisco said “the timber in 
the locality was the finest yellow fir 
(heartwood of old growth Douglas 
Fir) available on the West Coast.” In 
1868, Captain White, in command 
of the British ship, Onward, loaded 
a cargo of lumber at Westport for 
Australia. This was the first shipment 
of lumber from Westport to a foreign 
port, but far from the last. 

The West family lumber business 
operated under several names from 
the 1860s through the early 1900s: 
John West Lumber Company, West 
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Lumber Company, John West & 
Co., John West Box Company, and 
The West Mill Company. David 
West placed advertisements in the 
Astoria newspapers in the 1880s: “ 

first quality lumber also manufactures 
lath and shingles Ar quality, flooring 
a specialty —S. C. Benner, supt.” The 
1870 U.S. Federal Census Statistics 
Schedule for Industry listed both the 
John West & Co. lumber manufac- 
turer and the John West & Co. box 
manufacturer with the description: 
one circular saw, multiple resaw 
machines and muley saws (vertical 
saw with reciprocating motion), wood 
planer, one lathe, and two water 
wheels, employing fifteen males and 
two females. The federal agricultural 
schedule for the same year reported: 
three horses, eight milk cows, nine- 
teen oxen, forty cattle, 125 sheep, 150 
swine, 500 lbs. of wool, thirty gallons 
of wine, 1,000 lbs. of butter, 125 tons 
of hay, and 200 bushels of potatoes, 
giving evidence for one of the most 
prosperous farming operations in 
Clatsop County. The 1873 Oregon 
Business Directory reported: Westport 
thirty miles east of Astoria “contained 
a larger fishery, a sawmill and general 
merchandise, John West general 
proprietor.” In 1879 John West and 
his son David were the third largest 
taxpayers in Clatsop County behind 
George Flavel and G. Hume and Co. 


THe West Famity ExITs THE 
LUMBER BUSINESS 

After four decades of the West 
family producing lumber in Westport 
and thirteen years after “Captain” 
John West’s death, David West sold 
the sawmill. The sale appears in the 
Clatsop County deed records dated 
April 17, 1901: David West and wife 
Letitia King West sold 13.33 acres of 
land on the West Slough plus mill 
machinery, shafting, pulleys, boxes, 
Beiting Saws, tools, etc. connected 
with said mill to Robert Suitor and 
his wife Susie Suitor for $7,000 (ap- 
proximately $195,000 in 2013 dollars). 
The transaction included a clause 
where David received a lease for the 
term of his natural life in the West 
General Store, which included the 
post office, adjoining warehouse, and 
wharf access, all for a consideration of 
one dollar. 

In January of 1902, The Timberman 
reported: “Suitor has installed a resaw 
in the mill at Westport and is getting 
his mill in shape to cut a good deal 
of lumber this season.” Suitor was a 
seasoned lumberman who had previ- 
ously built and owned a sawmill on 
Rickreall Creek in Dallas, Oregon. 
He officially platted the town of 
Westport and operated the mill for 
approximately one year when, in 
1902, he sold out to L.W. Blinn of 
Los Angles, California. The Blinn 
—Waldo Mill Company was incorpo- 
rated in Oregon on June 23" 1902 for 
the stated purpose of engaging in the 
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‘THIS STORE WAS BUILT AND OPERATED BY THE WEST FAMILY UNTIL CIRCA I9I0 WHEN 





PANY STORE. WESTPORT LUMBER CO 
WESTPORT OPE. 


IT WAS ACQUIRED BY THE WESTPORT LUMBER COMPANY. THE Post OFFICE AND 


TICKET WINDOW FOR THE SP&S RR ARE ON THE RIGHT. LATER A BUTCHER SHOP 


ADDITION WAS COMPLETED AS WERE TWO ADDITION APARTMENTS ON THE SECOND 


LEVEL. 


manufacturing of lumber under the 
name Westport Lumber Company, 
in the village of Westport. According 
to the company’s annual report dated 
August 4, 1904, which was filed 
with the Oregon Secretary of State, 
the founders and owners were L.W. 
Blinn President and Irving L. Blinn, 
both residing in Los Angles 
California, L.O. Waldo Manager 
and Treasurer, residing in Westport 
and W. M. Gregory Secretary, mailing 
address 635 Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon. Authorized capital 
stock was $250,000 with capital stock 
paid $40,000. L. W. Blinn owned and 
operated a large sawmill in San Pedro 
in southern California. L.O. Waldo 


was the hands-on mill manager liv- 
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ing in Westport. According to The 
Timberman dry kilns for lumber and 
a lath mill were installed in November 
of 1902. A new 700 foot dock was con- 
structed and an adequate fire system, 
including a 15,000 gallon water tank, 
was installed a year later, in 1903. The 
expanded mill could produce up to 
125,000 feet of lumber per day. 

The business page of the Sunday 
Oregonian on June 29, 1902 showed: 
“Blinn-Waldo Mill Company, 
Portland Or., a general logging and 
lumbering business, conducting 
general merchandise business, hotels 
and boarding houses, L.W. Blinn, 
L.O. Waldo and Irving L. Blinn.” 

Blinn-Waldo Mill Co. sold the saw- 
mill and related company town proper- 
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ties in March of 1905 to John W. Palmer 
of Seattle, James T. Stoddard of 
Chehalis, Washington, J. F. Palmer 
and M. Stoddard and these four 
partners incorporated the “Westport 
Lumber Company” on April 15, 1905 
with *100,000 in initial capital stock. 
The articles of incorporation stated 
the purpose was to operate sawmills, 
lumber mills and box factories. These 
gentlemen were also seasoned lumber- 
men; both the Palmer and Stoddard 
families owned sawmill operations in 
Eastern Oregon. Palmer and Stoddard 
significantly expanded and modern- 
ized the mill, adding an electric plant, 
expanded docks, tramways, con- 
structed living quarters for the mill 
workers, including boarding house, 
and six cottages including one “Jap” 
house. They also had entered into 
an agreement with “S. Ban” a labor 
agency supplying Japanese labor. 
The 1900 US Census listed seven 
Japanese males; four married, two 
single, residing in a boarding house in 
Westport. They had all immigrated to 
the United States circa 1898 and were 
not naturalized citizens at the time. 
Over the time the mill built several 
cottages located on the slough east of 
the mill and the area was referred to 
a “Jap Camp.” In the 1870s and 1880s 
Westport also had a sizable popula- 
tion of Chinese men who worked 
in John West’s salmon cannery and 
also worked building the railroad. In 
the spring of 1880 they represented 
over thirty percent of the Westport 


population. 


Major MI t Fire IN 1909 
The front page headline of the 
Astoria Daily Budget evening edition 
on March 6th 1909 read “Mill at 
Westport Burned at the Early Hours 
this Morning.” The column heading 
read “Westport Mill is Destroyed.” 





ITI 


he fire broke out at 4:00 in the morning 
on March 6, 1909 in the center of the mill, 
in the vicinity of the headrig which was a 
ong distance from the boilers which were 
ocated in a separate building. There was 
not a light or fire of any kind in the vicinity 
stated J. W. Palmer, manager of the plant and 
here was not a hot box during the run on 
Friday. The origin was unknown, but it was 
supposed to have been either the result of 
incendiarism or spontaneous combustion. 
According to one of the watchmen, the fire 
went through the mill as quickly as one could 
hrow a rock and within two hours the entire 
plant was in ruins. The mill had been rebuilt 
within the past thirty-six months at a cost 
of $170,000 and it was said to be modern in 
every respect, having a capacity of 125,000 
board feet a day. The steamers Olympic and 
Lottie Bennett lett the wharf two hours 
before the fire broke and it would have 
been difficult saving them if they had been 
at the dock. A large order for trestle timbers 
and 150,000 feet of lumber for planking the 
road to Gearhart Park was burned. The loss 
was estimated at $200,000 with $90,000 
covered by insurance. Fortunately there 
was no wind blowing at the time and by 
hard work the men were able to save the 
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lumber piled in other parts of the yard as 
well as the adjacent buildings. The mill had 
been in operation since January of this year 
(1909) after a shutdown of over a year.” 


FORMATION OF “THE” WESTPORT 
LUMBER COMPANY 

A new corporate entity “The” 
Westport Lumber Company was 
incorporated and capitalized in 
Portland on November 13, 1909 and 
was headed by Chairman, President 
and major shareholder Myron C. 
Woodard. The purpose stated in the 
incorporation papers was to acquire 
the Westport Lumber Company 
mill. There were seventeen founding 
shareholders investing an aggregate of 
$150,000 ($3,510,000 in 2014 dollars). 
The top three investors were Frank 
E. Woodard, brother to Myron, 
purchasing 305 shares representing 
an investment of $30,400, Myron C. 
Woodard, purchasing 295 shares rep- 
resenting a *29,500 investment, and 
Alex White with 250 shares valued 
at $25,000. James W. Thompson, the 
newly named mill manager, also pur- 
chased 100 founding shares valued at 
$10,000. Over the company’s history, 
the various mill managers would all 
own shares of stock in the company. 

On December 10, 1909, sharehold- 
ers adopted a resolution authorizing 
the purchase from John W. Palmer 
and his partner J.B. Stoddard all 
property and assets of Westport 
Lumber Company for 50,000 and 
the assumption of $17,010.68 in debt, 


which equates to an approximate 
purchase price of $1,300,000 in 2014 
dollars. The debt owed by Westport 
Lumber Company was in the form of 
two notes due to the First National 
Bank of Portland. This bank also sup- 
plied loans to The Westport Lumber 
Company over its thirty-seven year 
operating history. Myron Woodard 
was on the board of directors of this 
bank for several years. The *50,000 
purchase amount was in the form 
of a non-interest bearing note pay- 
able on or before three years from 
December 10, 1909. Major assets 
purchased were: 


Mill Plant: which included two lum- 
ber sheds, blacksmith and machine 
shops, boiler house, water tanks, 
boom outfit, electric light plant 
and fire system, aggregate value 
$10,300 

Dock and Tramways: $10,000 

Personal Property : office, mess house 
and hotel furniture, trucks, carts, 
livestock, harnesses, wagons, etc. 
$1,600 

Lumber Inventory: 2,800 M feet 
valued at $20,000 

Account Receivables: Chas. D. Ford 
Co. $5,280.73, John West $1.00, 
Mrs. M.M. West $200.95, School 
District Puget Island $61.40 

Dwellings: one Jap house, six cot- 
tages, one mess house, one hotel, 
office and store, $2,000 plus vari- 
ous other assets. Aggregate assets 
totaled $67,010.68 
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After the 1909 fire which decimated 
the sawmill, construction began im- 
mediately and a contract was given 
to Birch & Jacobsen of Astoria in 
October of 1909 for the driving of 
1,000 pilings creating the foundation 
for the new sawmill and its dock 
facilities. The mill was designed to 
cut large old growth yellow fir. The 
“old growth” Douglas fir in the area 
ranged from 200-250 years of age 
and, with straight trunks, ranged 
200 feet and more in length and five 
to eight feet in diameter. When the 
mill opened it could cut 80,000 board 
feet of lumber a day. In the late spring 
of 1914 The Timberman interviewed J. 
W. Thompson, the first mill manager, 
and he indicated the mill was cutting 
about 150,000 board feet daily with 
sixty percent of production being 
exported. Thompson went on to 
say every piece of lumber six inches 
and wider was now being branded 
(marked) with The Westport Lumber 
Company “Diamond W” trademark. 

World War I commenced in 1914 
and The Westport Lumber Company, 
in January of 1915, bid on and was 
awarded a contract for ties, structural 
material and a general assortment 
of lumber aggregating 10 million 
feet to be exported to the United 
Kingdom. The value of the order was 
between *10 and %10.50 a thousand 
feet, equating to sales revenue of 
approximately $105,000 ($2,400,000 
in 2014 dollars). Five steamers would 
be required to transport the lumber 


between March 1 and June 30 of rg1s. 
The mill had been operating at near 
full capacity prior to this significant 
order. Accordingly, it didn’t result 
in a material increase in the mill’s 
workforce. 

In late r915, the mill installed their 
third Casey-Hedges boiler, which 
gave them, at the time, power to spare. 
In August of 1916 The Timberman 
reported The Westport Lumber 
Company was cutting 300,000 feet 
a day running two shifts. The mill 
produced fifty-one million feet of 
lumber in rg915. 


ENTICING NEEDED WORKERS TO 
‘WESTPORT 
On January 1, 1918, the company 
ran an employment advertisement in 
the Oregonian stating: 


The Westport Lumber Company with city 
offices at 1400 Northwestern Bank Building, 
Portland operates a sawmill which has a daily 
capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber, which can 
be shipped either by rail or water being on the 
SP & S Ry. and on the Columbia River. The mill 
was built and specially equipped to handle logs 
up to 120 feet in length and 8 feet in diameter, a 
supply of timber suitable for same being always 
on hand, with planing mill capacity to finish 
large timbers up to and including 24x30 inches in 
size. A number of modern houses are owned by 
the company and are leased to employees with 
families. The single men are taken care of in a 
very comfortable hotel, in which steam heat, hot 
and cold water in each room, shower baths and 
other modern conveniences have been installed, 
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the welfare of the men being considered of vital 
importance and improvements made with this 
object in view. A prosperous town of about 
700 inhabitants has grown up at Westport, 
the natural location of which is perhaps 
the prettiest of any small town in the state. 





The Directory of the Lumber 
Industry publication in 1922 listed 
The Westport Lumber Company mill 
as a Class I, over 100,000 feet per 
day (the highest class). The Crossett- 
Western Lumber Company at Wauna, 
Hammond Lumber Co. in Astoria, 
and the Knappton Mill & Lumber 
Co. in Knappton, Washington were 
also Class I rated mills. In 1923, the 
mill reported a capacity of 200,000 
feet per day, cutting primarily fir 
and operating a band mill, planing 
mill and lath mill. By the end of 1925, 
nine mills were operating in Clatsop 
County aggregately producing 380 
million board feet of lumber annually. 
According to the September 1923 issue 
of The Timberman the Westport Mill 
was operating three shifts and cutting 
500,000 feet of lumber per day. It also 
reported the mill recently installed a 
new 14x48 Allis-Chalmers edger and 
an additional new 250 horsepower 
Casey-Hedges boiler. 

In the early 1930s, the company’s 
operations were described in the 
Directory of the Lumber Industry 
Pacific Coast as follows: (sic) 


Sales Offiices......cccceeecceeees Westport 
Shipments: SP&S, GN, NP; Cargo 
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Product: Douglas yellow fir, common, 
dimension, siding, timbers, lath, 
tank stock’, Car material’, R.G. 
clears’, Jap squares*, long timbers, 
ties, crossarms. 

Sawmill Capacity:........ Lumber 250 
M, planing mill 300 M, lath 40 
M, sheds 1000 M, yard 20,000 M 

Sawmill Equipment: .Band headrig, 
resaw, edger, 2 trimmers, lath mill, 
3 hogs, timber sizer, 6 carriers, 
jitney, 2 crawler gooseneck cranes, 
automatic sprinkler 


Planing Mill: Surfacer, matcher? 


POWER is sctisdessrsodevees Steam-electric 
Personne li: 22.2cesateaceteccessteededesaeeaactaeees 
President...........0 M.C. Woodard 
GM & Sales Mgr. .H.N. Jacobson 
Sawmill Supt. .......... W.E. Sproul 
Yard Supt... H.M. Schaefer 
Planing Mill Supt........ J.B. Taylor 
Head Filer, tccicsessessss Lee Huggins 
Master Mechanic.......... B. Forrest 


The Westport Lumber Company 
primarily secured log supply on the 
“open market.” The company did 
not own significant timber lands. 
The company did, however, purchase 
standing timber in the Mist and 





‘Lumber suitable for use in the production of water 
tanks 
?Lumber for the production of railroad cars 
3Unplaned cut timbers clear and free from knots, 
defects and blemishes 
4Llarge sawn timbers exported to Japan to be remanu- 
factured at Japanese mills to meet their specifications. 
>The mill had three planers, one was a’bull planer” 
used to surface large cut timber 
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Fishhawk areas of the Nehalem wa- 
tershed and operated logging camps 
under the name of the Westport 
Logging Company from about 1915 
through the late 1920s. According 
to the Directory of The Logging 
Industry in 1917, the Westport 
Logging Company took over the 
timber land and a camp near Mist 
previously owned and operated by 
the Palmer-Owen Logging Company. 
Westport Logging Company also 
purchased Palmer-Owen Logging’s 
Climax Locomotive #1019. The opera- 
tions know as Westport Camp had 
eight donkey engines, two high leads, 
a commissary, and ninety men were 
employed. It had four miles of single 
gauge track with 56—6o |b. rail, one 
geared locomotive and thirty-eight 
logging trucks (flatbed rail cars). In 
1922, the daily output was to 250,000 
feet and records indicate a machine 
shop, electric light plant, with 125 men 
at work. M.C. Woodard was man- 
ager; F. L. Thompson was superinten- 
dent, Max Whittles purchasing agent, 
and J.N. Titus master mechanic. In 
1924, an additional donkey engine was 
put to work (now nine in operation) a 
flat car was added, and one additional 
mile of track was built taking the 
sixty pound, single gauge track to 
seven miles. Logs were hauled over 
the Kerry Line to the Kerry log dump 
on the Westport Slough, chained into 
large log rafts and towed down the 
slough to the Westport Mill. 


SURPLUS FUEL SOLD 

During and after WW I, the mill 
supplied hog fuel or “cut fuel” to the 
Port of Portland to feed the boilers on 
their steam powered dredges, and for 
the federally owned dredges working 
the Willamette. In 1918 the mill man- 
ager indicated to the dredge operators 
that the mill “could supply cut fuel 
for a lengthy period for both the Port 
of Portland and Federal Government 
dredges. However, the price would 
advance from sixty cents a unit to Sra 
unit including a minimum guarantee 
that fifty units would be taken each 
day.” Other mills closer to Portland 
had available cut fuel for the dredges 
but not in sufficient quantity when all 
the dredges were active. The Westport 
Lumber Company secured the con- 
tract on their terms and even after 
accounting for the transporting costs 
from Westport up the Willamette 
River, it was a more economical and 
dependable supply for these publicly 
owned dredges. The mill would also 
tow company owned scows/barges 
loaded with “cut fuel” to the docks 
in Portland to supply residential saw 
dust burning furnaces. 

The mill typically had an over- 
abundance of hog fuel to feed its huge 
boilers and power its electrical plant 
that met the needs of the mill and 
the village of Westport and it sold 
excess electrical power to neighboring 
power districts. Circa 1927, the Foshay 
Construction Co., a division of W. B. 
Foshay, a regional utility company, 
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ATION, 1925 
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completed a large electrical substation 
at the mill and laid submarine cable 
to Puget Island and on to Cathlamet, 
Washington. Cable was also laid to 
supply power to Clatskanie. In 1939, 
the mill entered into a contract with 
the West Coast Power Company, and 
later for the Wahkiakum PUD, for 
its Clatskanie distribution system to 
supply three-phase, sixty cycle alter- 
nating current at 2,300 volts. In April 
of 1945 when the mill announced 
its planned closure the Bonneville 
Power Administration accelerated 
their efforts to complete a planned 
substation at Westport or lights 
would have gone out in Westport as 
well as surrounding communities in 
Oregon and Washington. The BPA 
did complete the power substation at 
Westport on May 8, 1945; however, 
they needn’t have hurried because 
the mill was acquired by Shepard & 
Morse and would remain open. 


DREDGING OF THE WESTPORT SLOUGH 

The Westport Slough was navigable 
for nine miles and at one time con- 
nected to the Clatskanie River. A 
depth of twenty feet was generally 
maintained from the mouth of the 
slough past the end of the eastern 
end of the mill’s shipping dock. From 
the beginning of sawmilling and 
the shipping of lumber from West's 
Wharf in the mid-1850s, the draft of 
the sailing ships could manage the 
slough. However, by the early 1900s, 
the ships were requiring ever more 


depth plus adequate width to prop- 
erly maneuver to and from the mill 
docks. In January of 1913, the dredge 
Willamette was moved from work near 
Coffee Island to the Westport Slough 
to clear the channel to the plant of the 
Westport Lumber Company so deep 
draft vessels could be loaded. In later 
years, some of the larger ships taking 
on lumber at The Westport Lumber 
Company docks had to top off their 
cargo holds at other deep draft load- 
ing docks such Astoria before heading 
out to sea. 

In May of 1924, The Westport 
Lumber Company leased the dredge 
Natoma from the Port of Astoria to 
deepen the channel in the Westport 
Slough which had shoaled badly 
during the winter months. The lease 
cost was *450 for a16 hour or two-shift 
day. They needed to remove a sharp 
bend in the channel and open the 
waterway to a minimum depth of 20 
feet; the dredging took six weeks. The 
dredge crew was supplied by the Port 
of Astoria and The Westport Lumber 
Company supplied the shore crew. 
Over time, as lumber freights grew in 
size, the depth of the slough and its 
narrow width would be a contributing 
factor in the mills ultimate demise. 


MAstTs FOR OLD IRONSIDES 
In the early spring of 1929, the mill 
cut the replacement masts for the 
U.S.S. Constitution, better known as 
“Old Ironsides.” On April 12, 1929, the 
schools closed at Westport so all could 
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CHANNEL OF THE WESTPORT SLOUGH IN OCTOBER OF I9I9. 


attend the dedication ceremonies. 
Photos show the various flat cars 
loaded with the timbers and a large 
sign on one of the rail cars reading 
“Five carloads of Douglas fir timbers 
for ‘Old Ironsides,’ longest timbers 
109 feet. These are masts and spar 
material donated by the West Coast 
Lumber Industry carried free by rail- 
roads from Washington and Oregon 
to Boston Navy yard.” The 48 timbers 
aggregated 71,540 board feet and the 
total cost of manufacturing them 
at the mill was $3,150. The cost was 
paid by the West Coast Lumberman’s 
Association, which purchased the 
timbers for the Westport Mill and 
donated them to the government. 
The cost was prorated among the 
members of the Association. At the 
time there was only one other mill 
in North America capable of cutting 
and handling such big timbers, but 
the full order went to Westport. After 


the ship’s refurbishing was completed 
several years later, “Old Ironsides” 
made a voyage up the Columbia, and, 
in recognition of the source of the new 
masts, the ship laid off Westport one 
afternoon in May of 1933 while small 
boats from Westport and Puget Island 
floated around the newly restored ves- 
sel sporting the Westport mill masts. 


Mix Operations Durinc WW II. 

The mill had a specially designed 
headrig with an extension carriage 
and a trailer that would enable the 
cutting of logs up to 125 feet long. To 
accommodate these significant long 
cuts by the headrig, they would have 
to manually move the edger. The ten 
foot headrig band saw would cut logs 
eight feet in diameter resulting in 
sawn timbers 24”x24” over ninety- 
eight feet long resulting in 4,700 
board feet of finished lumber. The 


mill could surface any and all timbers 
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Ir TOOK TWO CARRIERS CALLED JITNEYS TO MOVE THESES “BIG STICKS” USED FOR SHIP 


KEELS. THE LOGS TO PRODUCE THESE TIMBERS MUST HAVE MINIMUM TAPER FORTY 


INCHES AT THE BUTT AND NOT LESS THAN TWENTY-FOUR INCHES AT THE TOP AND TO 


ALLOW FOR TRIM IT WOULD REQUIRE A LOG ABOUT 118 FEET LONG. 


it could cut, the planer being designed 
to handle any size up to twenty-four 
by thirty inches. Cutting big sticks 
straight and putting the quality into 
such lengths required special logs and 
extra-special men at the levers. Trade 
journals in the 1930s stated “The head 
sawyers could cut a ‘mean stick’ at the 
Westport Mill” In 1946 the Crows 
Buyers Guide listed the Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co., Westport Div. 
showing splices manufactured as 
100% Douglas Fir, cutting capacity 
up to 24”x24” up to 120’ in length, 
with an eight hour mill capacity of 
125,000 feet. 

During World War II, the Westport 
mill was sawing solid timbers 112 
feet long for consigned shipment 
to the Benson Lumber Company 
operating in San Diego, California 
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to be distributed by that firm to vari- 
ous shipbuilding yards in southern 
California. These long timbers were 
also being shipped to shipbuilding 
yards in Seattle, Ballard, and Everett. 
These “great sticks” each weighed 
close to three and a half tons. At the 
various shipyards, the cut timbers 
were worked into solid keels of small 
naval craft such as YMS class mine- 
sweepers (Y standing for being built 
in a yacht boat building facility versus 
a shipyard, and MS for minesweeper), 
coastal patrol boats, army tugs, com- 
mercial tuna clippers, as well as cargo 
refrigeration vessels. Many of these 
newly constructed vessels were being 
built to replace ships taken over by the 
service at the start of World War II. 
Shipbuilders preferred the solid keel 
timbers when they could get them, 
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due to the nature of the wooden 
timbers which give a desired spring 
which can’t be duplicated by metal, 
and of course metal did not work for 
mine sweepers. So difficult and exact- 
ing is the manufacturing of extra-long 
timbers for keels, that the Westport 
mill was the only operation in the 
Douglas fir region specializing in this 
product. From 1940 to 1944, the mill 
turned out more than a thousand such 
timbers 80 feet or longer and the mill 
was cutting 225,000 board feet in a 
single one eight-hour shift. 

During these years the mill was 
receiving a major portion of these 
big logs from both the Consolidated 
Timber Co. and Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. The task of cutting long 
timbers takes skill, and in an inter- 
view with the Timberman in April 
1945, Lester J. Harding, plant man- 
ager, gives credit to Harry Boyd, head 
sawyer. The heart of the tree must be 


as close as possible to dead center of 
the timber when milling is complete. 
This requires careful manipulation of 
the log on the main carriage and the 
supporting trailer carriage. Boyd in 
turn passes on credit to the fallers and 
rigging men who get the logs out of 
the woods. Seldom had he seen these 
big logs come to the carriage with any 
break or shake. 

In February of 1944 The Westport 
Lumber Company received the Army- 
Navy “E” Award for excellence in pro- 
duction and outstanding performance 
and its overall contribution to the 
war effort. The Westport ceremony 
was held at 11:30 a.m. on Wednesday, 
February 23" and was followed by a 
similar ceremony at 1:00 p.m. at the 
Crossett-Western Mill at Wauna and 
subsequently a combined luncheon 
for both the Westport and Wauna 
employees was held at the Crossett- 
Western mill town in Wauna. “E” 
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pennants were proudly flying at both 
mills. 


THE CLOSURE OF THE BiG MILL 

The operating environment had 
changed and, after ninety plus years 
of harvesting relatively close-in old 
growth trees, The Westport Lumber 
Company was closing. After the mill 
whistle blew ending the day shift on 
Wednesday, April 18, 1945, Lester J. 
Harding, the mill manager, along 
with plant superintendent Howard T. 
Lydick, announced to the men that 
the mill would be closing. Harding 
stated that he hoped to keep the mill 
operating until May 1sth and longer if 
possible but held out no hopes for his 
employees. One shift employed ap- 
proximately 250 men with a $540,000 
annual payroll (over $7 million in 2014 
dollars). The two shifts employed an 
aggregate of 350 men. A shortage of 
logs available to the company and 
the poor quality of the rafts securable 
were the main reasons necessitating 
the liquidation of the mill and related 
company properties which included 
the greater portion of Westport. 
Efforts had been made to sell the mill, 
but to this point, there were no takers. 

Up until August of 1944 the mill 
had been operating on a two-shift 
basis producing one hundred million 
feet of lumber annually and since 
that time it operated on one shift 
producing from fifty to sixty mil- 
lion feet. At this time the Westport 
Lumber Company owned over 500 


acres and had a waterfront of about 
one mile with 600 feet of dock. The 
Oregon Journal interviewed Myron C. 
Woodard, President and major owner 
of The Westport Lumber Company, 
and he indicated the major reason for 
closing the mill was shortage of logs. 
The so-called free log market on the 
Columbia River had virtually dried 
up. Operators with their own log 
supply had the majority foothold now. 
The mill had been a log-purchasing 
agency for a number of years and 
owning no timber of its own, the 
company had received its logs from 
cutting operators extending farther 
and farther south of Portland, finally 
reaching the point where transporta- 
tion costs mounted too high for 
successful operation of the mill. In the 
early spring of 1945, rafts were coming 
from as far away as Albany. 
Woodard indicated in an Oregonian 
newspaper article on April 28, 1945 
that the company had found itself in 
poor position to compete with mills 
in the southern part of the Willamette 
Valley for logs cut in that territory. 
The mill was currently employing 
between 120—130 men after rising to 
a wartime peak of some 350 men and 
it had recently reduced to a five day 
work week from its normal six day 
week. The men were said not to be 
greatly alarmed regarding immediate 
employment prospects due to two 
other mills located within eight miles 
of the Westport mill that needed men. 
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SHEPARD & Morse LuMBER 
ComPaNy 

The liquidation and eventual scrap- 
ping of the big mill however would 
have to wait until a buyer was found. 
At one of the last board meetings held 
in Portland by The Westport Lumber 
Co. on May 12, 1945, the directors 
passed a resolution to “sell the plant, 
lumber and log supply to Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Company.” 

Three days later on May 15, 1945, and 
eight days after Germany’s surrender 
in WW II, Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts 
took over The Westport Lumber 
Company and its related company 
owned properties in Westport. A 
Warranty Deed was recorded in Book 
189 pages 48-55 of the real property 
record of Clatsop County conveying 
the mill and related properties to the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Company 
for ten dollars and other valuable 
considerations. The deed was executed 
by Lester J. Harding, vice president 
of The Westport Lumber Company, 
and authorized by the order of the 
board of directors dated October 18th 
1946. The mill would officially operate 
under the name Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co.—Western Division. 

The Shepard and Morse Lumber 
Company was organized in Boston, 
Massachusetts in 1878 by Otis 
Shepard Jr. and George H. Morse. 
‘The company originally had extensive 
timber-lands in Michigan and Lower 
Canada, plus sawmills in Saginaw, 


Michigan, and Tonawanda, New York 
on the Niagara River. In the late 1800s 
and early 1900s, it also owned and 
operated large sawmills in Burlington, 
Vermont, Ottawa, Ontario and 
Gaspe, Quebec and in Maine. A sister 
entity, Shepard Steamship Company 
operated a fleet of five steamships. 
These vessels would carry lumber 
and general freight from the west 
coast to company-owned wholesale 
lumber yards on the east coast. 
General freight was carried on the 
westbound runs. The company sold 
lumber worldwide and its wholesale 
sales operations were headquartered 
at 82 Wall Street in New York with 
branch offices in Portland, Seattle and 
San Francisco. The original Shepard 
Line’s Pacific Coast headquarters was 
in Seattle headed by Julian T. Cornell. 
Cornell relocated the operation to the 
Pittock Block in downtown Portland 
in 1941. Shepard & Morse would 
have been procuring lumber from 
the Westport Lumber Company 
going back to the 1930s. Cornell was 
instrumental in convincing Thomas 
Hill Shepard, President and majority 
shareholder of the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Company, to purchase 
the Westport Mill. Shepard was 
appointed President of Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Company in 1944 
upon the death of his brother Horace 
B. Shepard and at the age of seventy- 
eight negotiated the purchase of the 
Westport Mill with Myron Woodard 
then age 70. Shepard visited Westport 
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annually. The Clatskanie Chief news- 
paper interviewed him in May of 1951 
on one of his visits; he was 84 at the 
time. Shepard had been an ardent 
yachtsman for over 80 years and raced 
his sixty foot sloop /rondequoit win- 
ning several prestigious yacht racing 
trophies; he died at the age of ninety- 
six in Boston. Myron Woodard died 
in 1946 at age seventy-one, a year after 
he sold the big mill. 

From an employment perspec- 
tive this initial transition of mill 
operations was basically seamless. 
Lester J. Harding initially stayed 
on as transitional mill manager, but 
soon left to manage the Columbia- 
Hudson Lumber Company sawmill 
at Bradwood. Lester was replaced as 
mill manager at Westport by Julian T. 
Cornell manger of the Portland office 
of the Shepard & Morse Steamship 
Lines. The office staff and mill crew 
remained generally unchanged, and 
old employees who had been looking 
for work elsewhere were urged to 
return. The mill restarted operations 
and little changed at the mill or the 
town for the next several years. The 
Shepard & Morse operating plan was 
to make adjustments to the headrig 
as well as the mill layout and overall 
operations, so as to economically 
cut “bastard fir” a colloquialism 
used at the time to describe fast 
growing second growth timber. The 
Shepard & Morse business strategy 
was to produce lumber, including 
the manufacturing of 2”"x4" studs, 


from smaller non-old-growth timber. 
Transportation of finished lumber 
to controlled large wholesale lumber 
yards in the northeast plus other U. 
S. world markets would be supplied 
by their fleet of steamships as well as 
other shipping lines. Logs were to be 
purchased on the open market, and 
initial indications were given that 
they would later acquire their own 
timberland, which never materialized. 
Shepard & Morse also planned to 
move lumber via rail with connections 
to the Great Northern and Southern 
Pacific rail lines in addition to truck- 
ing finished lumber to ports in Astoria 
and Longview. 

However in 1954, eight years after 
purchasing the mill the Shepard & 
Morse — Westport Division barely 
produced 100,000 board feet a shift 
and many of the logs now hitting 
the headrig were down to twelve 
inch diameters. As the mill turned 
to smaller logs, millions of feet of 
logs were being barged up the coast 
from Tillamook County to feed the 
mill. For the year ending December 
31, 1955 the produced only 34,884,000 
board feet. 

On Friday February 25, 1956, 
eleven years after purchasing the 
mill, the Shepard and Morse mill 
Superintendent Harry Smith closed 
the big sawmill and announced that 
the company would be changing op- 
erations to lumber re-manufacturing 
in addition to the shipping of finished 
lumber products. This closure of the 
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big sawmill resulted in a reduction in 
employment from 200 to 40 workers. 
Smith stated “Logs large enough 
for the big mill’s equipment and 
operation were not available in a large 
enough supply to permit continuance 
of the big mill.” The change would 
not only stop the flow of steam heat 
to the 4L Hall and the Hotel and 
put thirty-four mill homes and other 
mill properties on the market, but a 
$50,000 monthly payroll would cease, 
impacting not only 300 Westport 
residents but residents of Clatskanie 
and Clatsop County as a whole. 

The big planer mill (constructed 
in 1953 west of Plympton Creek 
adjacient to the Garlock & Closner 
stud mill) plus the resaw and the 
gang edger processes, would continue 
to operate, according to Smith, and 
would employ approximately forty 
men. Shepard & Morse picked the 
millworkers who would remain on 
the basis of seniority and job abil- 
ity and indicated it would operate 
as long as economically feasible. 
This remanufacturing facility would 
turn out small timbers and finished 
lumber of varied dimensions. Smith 
said “Roughly sixty percent of the 
currently employed were from areas 
other than Westport, many living 
at Knappa-Svensen to the west and 
Rainier to the east.” Shepard & Morse 
would no longer cut its own logs, but 
would buy rough lumber from some 
company controlled sources and other 
small gyppo mills and remanu facture 


according to orders. One prime 
source of cut lumber was the Garlock 
Closner Mill which opened in the fall 
of 1953, owned by Ray Garlock and 
Lester Closner. Eventually this mill 
was absorbed into the Shepard & 
Morse operations at Westport. 


FirRE AT THE ABANDONED OLD MILL 

The old big mill had been shut 
down since February of 1956 and in 
August of 1957, Shepard & Morse had 
sold the mill to the Crown Machinery 
& Supply Company of Portland for 
the usable equipment it contained. 
Some of the machinery, including 
edger, trimmer and re-saws, had 
mostly been removed, but some ma- 
chinery remained. Crown workmen 
had been dismantling machinery with 
acetylene torches, and on Wednesday 
August 28, 1957, fire broke out about 
11:00 p.m. on the second floor of the 
main mill just above the turbines of 
the power plant. Workmen on the 
night shift at the planer mill had just 
finished their lunch and had gone 
back to work when they saw flames 
shooting from the main mill. Within 
twenty minutes of the outbreak 
the power was gone for operating 
the pumps, and the high water 
tank, which supplied the automatic 
sprinkler system, had collapsed into 
the flames. The freighter Pope and 
Talbot Navigator, a Pope & Talbot 
Lumber Company cargo ship at the 
dock to load finished lumber from the 


planer mill, came to the rescue with 
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its pumps supplying water to the fire 
drawn from the slough. The freighter 
and its crew were able to check the 
flames until firemen arrived. The ship 
was credited for saving the 1,000 foot 
dock and much of the finished lumber 
stored there. From Astoria came 
a Tongue Point Naval Station fire 
truck and Navy personnel. Bradwood 
and Knappa-Svensen volunteer fire 
departments sent men and pumps, 
as did Crown Zellerbach from their 
operations at Jewell. Clatskanie, as 
well as the Beaver Army Depot near 
Clatskanie, sent men and pumps 
and a fire boat. Rogers Construction 
Company, the contractor working on 
the highway relocation at the Bugby 
Loops, also sent men and a pump. 

A brisk west wind scattered embers 
but blew the flames away from the 
planing mill and the P & T Navigator. 
A sawdust barge moored at the dock 
caught fire and was pulled away by 
boom boats owned by the nearby 
Garlock and Closner sawmill. One 
hundred and fifty men formed the 
firefighting crew and they successfully 
kept the fire away from the planer 
mill and only 30,000 feet of finished 
lumber was a loss. However, the old 
shut-down mill was a total loss. The 
fire did not come close to the town 
buildings south of the mill as fire 
fighters devoted efforts to prevent 
its spreading to the south. The fire 
came within twenty feet of the 
planer mill. However, the big cyclone 
blower which was used to load planer 


shavings into barges was destroyed 
and, accordingly, the reopening of 
planer operations would be delayed. 
Harry Smith, mill superintendent, 
stated the main losses were the power 
plant and power lines, the main mill 
building, the blacksmith/machine/ 
carrier shop, and the old planer shed, 
the latter which, like the old mill, had 
been abandoned. By 3:30 a.m., the 
fire was under control but was still 
smoldering the next day. The cause 
of the fire was unknown. Workmen 
had been in the old mill for several 
days cutting up machinery with 
torches, but Superintendent Smith 
said they had been careful and had 
soaked the timbers around where they 
were working. Officials at Shepard & 
Morse of Portland stated there had 
been no official estimate of the dam- 
age as of then. However, the majority 
of the loss was covered by insurance. 


SHEPARD & Morse LuMBER 
Company CEASES ALL OPERATIONS 
AT WESTPORT 

This remanufacturing operating 
model however could not be sustained 
and by the end of 1958, Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Co.—Westport 
Division ceased all lumber and ship- 
ping operations at Westport, closing 
their planing and remanufacturing 
facilities. In October of 1958, Harry 
Smith, the current superintendent 
of the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company—Western Division at 
Westport, announced that all opera- 
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tions would be discontinued due to 
stumpage costs and inadequate log 
supply. Work at the mills and docks 
would continue for several months 
until cargoes then on order were filled. 


One Fina ATTEMPT 

In October of 1960, the newly 
formed Westport Lumber Company 
purchased the remaining property 
owned by Shepard-Morse Lumber 
Company, after they abandoned their 
operations at Westport in October of 
1958. The formation of this organized 
“Westport Lumber Company” was 
announced by Wendell Wyatt, at- 
torney for the new corporation. ‘This 
new Westport Lumber Company 
entity was incorporated in July of 
1960, with a capitalization of $150,000. 
Officers and owners were James Stacy, 
an owner-operator of the Astoria 
based Arrow Tug & Barge Company, 
Roy V. Leonard of Portland and 
Harry Smith of Westport, as vice 
presidents and F. M. Ginn of Astoria 
as Secretary-Ireasurer. Harry Smith 
was the supervisor of the Garlock 
and Closner sawmill before it shut 
down in 1957. Leonard and Smith 
were both formerly with Shepard 
and Morse Lumber — Westport 
Division. Smith was appointed mill 
superintendent and functioned under 
an executive committee composed of 
Stacy, Leonard, Russell Fluhrer and 
Robert C. Larson, both of Astoria, 
and Stanley Bishopric of Portland. 
(In the mid to late 1960s Bishopric 


was named Executive Vice President 
and Director and became the largest 
stockholder of Dant & Russell, Inc.) 
Other directors of the company 
were S. A. Peters, Arcata, California, 
Roy Duoos, Edward Fearey Jr. and 
Edward Makela, all of Astoria. The 
purchase included two hundred acres 
in Westport including the former 
Garlock and Closner Mill (Shepard & 
Morse took over this now closed mill 
in circa 1955) the planing mill built 
by Shepard & Morse in 1953, and all 
dock and moorage facilities. 

The Westport Lumber “gang mill” 
opened in late July of 1961 and was 
producing 4x4 (414x414) unfinished 
lumber, primarily for the Japanese 
market. Gerald Wright was the mill 
manager and he indicated the mill 
could cut 90,000 board feet of lumber 
per eight hour shift. 


THE Dant & RussELL CORPORATION 

Dant & Russell, Inc. became the 
principal owners of the Westport lum- 
ber Company and operated the mill 
at Westport as the Dant & Russell 
Corporation — Westport Lumber 
Division. It had a peak employment 
of eighty-two men. 

Dant & Russell brought in logs 
from other lower Columbia logging 
sites to their mill in Westport. The 
mill’s rough-cut timber was planed 
in the cavernous shell of the old 
Shepard & Morse — Western Division 
planing mill built in 1953. Dant & 
Russell owned other mills, including a 
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sawmill in Warrenton. Outputs from 
select mills were barged to Westport 
for finishing and sorting for further 
shipment. 

To achieve efficiencies and better 
control of costs, Dant & Russell 
found it cheaper to truck finished 
lumber to Astoria for loading. In the 
summer of 1966, the Port of Astoria 
completed an $800,000 expansion of 
its dock facilities in Astoria to meet 
the demand for handling Dant & 
Russell’s Westport Lumber Division’s 
production which was being trucked 
to Astoria versus the ongoing chal- 
lenges of loading ships in the narrow 
and shallow Westport Slough. Dant 
& Russell had purchased several 
specially-built trailers for hauling 
lumber over the twenty-two-mile 
highway to Astoria. These big rigs 
were forty feet long and would pack 
17,500 board feet, weighing 54,000 
pounds at a time. The company 
completed eleven to twelve runs a 
day to move its 200,000 board feet 
a day production. Accordingly, the 
Westport longshoremen were laid off 
at Westport and their jobs were moved 
to Astoria. Dant & Russell also owned 
the States Steamship Line with nine 
ocean going freighters in their fleet 
which would call on their Westport 
Mill. Ships were simply getting too 
big for the Westport channel. They, 
in fact, experienced five groundings 
of ships in a two-year period in the 
mid-1960s and one freighter sucked 
a log into its propeller while backing 


up and had to limp all the way to the 
San Pedro dry docks in California. 
The Columbia River pilots found 
the handling of ships in Westport a 
chore. They had a rule of moving no 
ships in or out of the narrow channel 
except during the period one and a 
half hours after high water at Astoria, 
to one hour after low water at Astoria. 
Even with that, it required two tugs 
and the ship’s own power to move the 
vessel, which went in bow-first and 
was backed out. They could no longer 
load full cargos, due to shallow water. 
In 1967, the last ship scheduled for the 
Westport Slough was the SS Yorkmar, 
a 520-foot converted WW II C4 lum- 
ber carrier owned by Bethlehem Steel 
which floated 3,163,000 board-feet of 
lumber headed for the East Coast. The 
ship had to be towed stern-first back 
into the Columbia River, and then 
had to stop at Astoria to top off the 
six million-foot cargo. 


SAWMILLING CEASES “FOREVER” 
AT WESTPORT 

Dant & Russell, Inc. of Portland 
announced in November of 1971 
that their Westport mill operations 
would close permanently. Bob Smith, 
in charge of mill production at the 
time, stated “we do not anticipate 
starting it up again.” The mill had 
been closed since August of 1971 
because of an extended nationwide 
longshoremen’s strike. Fifteen of the 
65 men currently working at the mill 
had been moved to Dant & Russell’s 
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mill at Warrenton. In the early 1970s 
the Westport Mill was primarily 
producing finished hemlock which 
was trucked to Astoria then loaded 
on ships, since it was too heavy to 
go by rail. Between eighty and one 
hundred men lost their jobs due to 
the closure. The Dant & Russell, 
Inc. 1972 Annual Report stated 
“Due to the cost of making neces- 
sary improvements and installing 
anti-pollution equipment the mill at 
Westport, Oregon, Westport Lumber 
Company, was permanently closed 
and all machinery liquidated.” On 
Thursday March 30, 1972, Wershow- 
Ash-Lewis Auctioneers conducted a 
public auction of the mill equipment 
which had an evaluation of $350,000. 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTPORT FRONT 

It simply was no longer economi- 
cally feasible to operate a sawmill 
at Westport: log supply was a chal- 
lenge as was the width and draft of 
the slough, combined with labor 
issues and pressures from the new 
State Department of Environmental 
Quality. Over a century of sawmilling 
had come to an end. Today, Westport 
has a population of roughly 300 
residents comprised mostly of retirees 
and workers commuting to jobs at the 
Wauna paper mill, Clatskanie and or 


Astoria. Several of the old mill-built 
company houses are still standing and 
are well taken care of by local families. 
The old logging tunnel has long since 
collapsed and old pilings that sup- 
ported the nearly one-quarter mile 
mill dock have all but disappeared. 
It is a quiet community with very 
friendly people nestled in beautiful 
natural and scenic surroundings. 

*The majority of the photographs 
found in this article are from the 
extensive photo collection of Jean 
Thompson Taylor, mother of Don 
Taylor. 


Jim Aalberg, the author of this article, 
is the the great, great, great grandson of 
“Captain” John West. He previously 
wrote an article for the Winter 2005 
issue of Cumtux about John West. Jim 
is currently working on publishing a 
pictorial history book on Westport with 
the help of Gloria Fahlgren Turner, 
Don Taylor, Francis “Andy” Anderson, 
LeoAnn Douma, Keith Sutfin and other 
long time Westport residents. Jim would 
be most receptive and appreciative of 
stories, and photographs regarding 
life in Westport and can be contacted 
via email to jaalberg @yahoo.com, 
phone 503.797.5300, or mail 3975 N. W. 
Fallcreek Place, Portland Oregon 97229. 
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THE Darry WARS 


By the Editor 


N PIONEER days, each family tried to 

keep one or more cows to provide 
milk for the family. Milking was a 
time-consuming twice daily chore. 
As villages grew some families kept 
enough cows to sell the extra milk 
they had to those people who no 
longer kept them. Some farmers later 
hauled the milk to town to sell to 
regular customers. They learned that 
by cooperating with each other, they 
might be able to buy the feed together 
and by buying it in larger amounts, 
get it ata discount and that way make 
a bigger profit. And by pooling some 
of their profits, they could build a 
place where they could process and 
store the milk, also developing a 
more efficient means of distributing 
it to the public. Not all joined the 
co-operatives and the result was a 
mix of privately operated dairies, 
co-operatives and distributors. 

The dairy business came under 
stress as a result of the worsening 
economy with the Stock Market 
Collapse on October 29, 1929. Many 
businesses failed. Competition be- 
tween milk suppliers became more 
intense. Disagreement focused on 
the retail price of milk. If all dairies 
in an area agreed to sell milk at a 
price high enough to keep them all 
in business there was no problem. If, 


however, some dairies, cooperatives, 
or distributors sold the milk for less 
than the others, they could corner 
most of the business and run the other 
dealers out of business. Some chose 
this strategy. They might do this by 
paying their workers less and cutting 
corners on standards of cleanliness 
and at the same time claim that they 
were helping those who could not 
afford to buy milk for their families at 
the higher prices. This was the situa- 
tion all across the country and here at 
home. If even one dairy or cooperative 
in an area lowered the price of milk 
they sold, the others would follow. In 
Astoria, it was the Youngs Bay Dairy 
that set off the dairy war. 

The Youngs Bay Co-operative 
Dairy was incorporated in March 
1931 by a Communist organization. 
That same year they purchased a lot 
where they put up two buildings, the 
one in front was a dairy building and 
behind it was a meeting place they 
named “Columbia Hall.” This was 
formerly the location of the Finnish 
Socialist hall which was built in 1911 
and burned down in a fire in 1923 that 
some members suspected might be 
arson. The Dunes motel, a few doors 
west of Suomi Hall, now sits at that 
location. 

On September 28, 1932, The 
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Evening Astorian Budget reported on 
the front page: 


YOUNGS BAY DAIRY 
WON'T RAISE PRICE 


The Youngs Bay Co-operative Dairy 
decided at a stockholders meeting last 
night to maintain the present milk price of 
5 cents per quart, according to information 
today from the manager of the organization. 
Consideration of the matter came up witha 
request from the Astoria Milk Producers as- 
sociation that the Youngs Bay Co-op join in 
the raise to 8 cents per quart effective Oct. 1. 

Failure of the Youngs Bay organization 
to join other producers and distributors 
will prevent any raise of the price of milk 
for the present. 

Efforts to raise the price of milk to 8 cents 
per quart were organized several weeks ago 
in the forming of the Astoria Milk Producers 
association. The Organization includes 18 of 
the principal dairymen and distributors of 
Astoria and the vicinity. After conferences 
with other distributors and producers, it 
was announced that all but the Youngs Bay 
Co-op had agreed to a raise in price. It was 
stated, however, the raise would not be 
made unless the Youngs Bay Co-op joined 
in the raise. 


Tempers were rising all over the 
country in the dispute over the price 
of dairy products. On September 
29th 1932, the Astoria newspaper 
reported the bombing of the Delicious 
Ice Cream and Dairy Company in 
Tacoma. Dynamite sticks, placed 
in the machine room of the plant, 
exploded without doing serious dam- 
age. Two men at work in the front 
part of the plant were not injured. The 


company had been selling milk for 
two cents a quart less than the price 
set by larger distributors. 

A week later bombs wrecked a 
new creamery of the Burlington 
Cooperative Pure Milk association in 
Burlington, Wisconsin. Five masked 
men kidnapped the watchman, releas- 
ing him two miles out of town after 
they set two bombs on both floors of 
the building. The watchman finally 
made it back to town to find people 
searching the wreckage for his body. 

A month later, local problems came 
to the fore in a front page article again 
on October 27th, 1932. 


Attempts To Raise Milk’s Price Fizzle 


Attempts on the part of Astoria dealers 
and producers to raise the price of retail milk 
here from 5 cents a quart to 8 cents a quart 
seem to be as the same stalemate which has 
existed for some time. 

Tuesday night the Astoria Milk Producers 
association met and the members signed an 
agreement to raise the price to 8 cents a 
quart, but several of the larger concerns 
qualified their agreement with the state- 
ment that such action would depend on 
the Youngs Bay Dairy Co-op, which first 
dropped the price to 5 cents. Other dealers 
are apparently in line with this same action 
so the agreement apparently will have no 
effect unless the Youngs Bay group meet. 

Last night the Youngs Bay Co-op held a 
“consumer’s meeting” at Suomi hall where 
those present voted heartily in favor of 
retaining the 5-cent-a-quart price. 

Reports from outside communities 
indicate that the prices in Warrenton and 
Seaside are running from 8 cents to 10 cents 
a quart. Dairymen claim that they are losing 
money at the present price and business 
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Younes Bay CoopERATIVE Dairy, GROCERIES AND Gas STATION, CA. 1945 
LEFT TO RIGHT: EMELIA PEUKURINEN — GROCERY STORE 
AMANDA HuTONEN — Datry (BOTTLING MILK) 

Boy — son oF Martz CowELit — HELPED DELIVER 
JosEpH WILSON — MANAGER 
MAN IS UNKNOWN 


men are claiming that the low milk prices 
are vitally affecting business from the dairy 
districts brought to Astoria. 


On October 31st, milk dealers in 
Astoria announced that they were 
raising the price of a quart of milk to 
eight cents. Those selling milk cheaper 
did it by a “sacrifice in quality and 
that, rather than sell milk of such type 
to their patrons, they will make the 
8-cent charge.” 

It was stated that they knew some 
would keep the 5 cent charge but oth- 
ers who had charged five cents were 
likely to go along with the increase. 

The next day an article in the 
newspaper again claimed that those 
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who sold the milk for five cents were 
selling impure milk. 

“The distributors stated that it 
was impossible to produce the type 
of product necessary for retail trade 
at the extremely low price that has 
prevailed for the past two months. 
The agreement was reached by all 
producers affiliated with the new 
producers organization and it is re- 
ported that they are all producers with 
modern equipment and maintain the 
necessary conditions. ../The statement 
that ‘we get what we pay for’ is just as 
true of dairy products as it is of other 
commodities.” 


On November 18th, front page 
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news of the Evening Astorian Budget 
reported: 


“RETAIL MILK PRICE HERE 
DOWN AGAIN.” 


“Cut-Throat” Tactics are Charged 
Against Some Dealers 


With the exception of three or four pro- 
ducer-distributors, all retailers of fresh milk 
in Astoria have again dropped the price of 
milk to 5 cents per quart, a survey revealed 
today. In most cases the attempted raise to 
8 cents per quart lasted only a few weeks. 

Responsibility for the raise is asserted 
to be cut-throat tactics of large distributors 
who refused to raise at the same time the 
others did. Producers who raised assert that 
the Consumer’s Co-operative dairy failed to 
abide by a verbal agreement not to solicit 
new customers on the basis of the raise. The 
Consumer’s Co-op failed to raise but had 
assertedly agreed not to use this as a basis 
for soliciting new customers. The Youngs 
Bay Co-op also refused to join in the raise. 

The Larson dairy and Sunflower dairy 
went back to the 5 cent price when distribu- 
tors who had not raised began to cut into 
their business through active solicitation. 
Other producer-distributors also dropped 
but a small group is maintaining the 8 cent 
price. 


The struggle over setting the price 
of milk caught everyone’s attention 
with the headline in the December 
1, 1932 Evening Astorian Budget 
newspaper: 


YOUNGS BAY COOPERATIVE’S 
PLANT IS WRECKED BY BOMB; 


“MILK WAR’ ANGLE IS PROBED 
“CLASS WARFARE,” SAYS 


COMMUNIST 

Windows Shattered in Nearby Buildings; 
Folk All Over City Hear Noise; No Clues 
Discovered by Police 

A mysterious explosion, assertedly 
caused by a bomb set off by enemies, 
wrecked the boiler house of the Youngs 
Bay Co-operative Dairy plant at 240 Taylor 
last night at 10:50 o’clock, tore the side off 
of the rear part of the Seaborg Transfer 
company headquarters and broke windows 
in adjoining buildings. No arrests had been 
made today and authorities were apparently 
without a real clue to the identity of the 
persons setting off the explosion. 

The explosion was apparently caused by 
blasting powder placed on the dirt floor just 
east of the boiler but the method of setting 
it off could not be determined, Chief of 
Police John Acton indicated today after an 
extensive investigation. So strong was the 
explosion that any evidence was destroyed 
and only the fact that the explosive had not 
been better confined prevented the whole 
structure from being destroyed. 

Heard Over City 

The explosion was heard all over town 
and persons attending the Finnish Open- 
Forum club meeting in Suomi hall nearby 
were reported to have been thrown into a 
near panic. Windows of the Karhuvaara 
boarding house east of the dairy, the Union 
steam baths and the Safeway grocery store 
across the street were broken by the force 
of the explosion. 

The fact that the Youngs Bay Co- 
operative had been active in keeping the 
price of milk at 5 cents per quart was 
believed by some to have brought about the 
bombing by dairymen disgruntled because 
of the low price. Officials of the dairy in- 
dicated that they leaned to this theory. The 
local secretary of the International Labor 
Defense council charged that the bombing 
was a piece of “class warfare.” 


> 
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District Attorney F.P. Leinenweber this 
morning received the following telegram 
in regard to the Youngs Bay Co-operative 
Dairy plant bombing last night. 





“International Labor Defense league 
demands grand jury investigation of the 
Fascist terror bombing of the Youngs Bay 
Co-operative dairy. Demand arrest and 
conviction of perpetrators. We pledge the 
support of militant workers and farmers.” 

(Signed) Emil Linden 


The message was sent from Portland. 
The district attorney said at noon today 
that he had not as yet been acquainted with 
more than a cursory sketch of the facts in 
the case and that the matter relative to any 
suspects or clues to the perpetrators had 
been presented to him. 





SS OA 


No Meeting Last Night 

Emanuel Pickamosa, local Communist 
leader and employee of the dairy, told 
police that educational meetings of the 
Communists had been held in the building 
almost every Wednesday night but that last 
night the meeting was not held because of 
the one in Suomi hall. 

The damage of the explosion was esti- 
mated to be $2200. 

“So strong was the blast that the sheet 
iron structure which housed the boiler and 
which was about 12 by 20 feet in extent 
was but twisted bits scattered for a distance 
of more than 300 feet. Steam pipes were 
broken and twisted, oil pipes were tangled 
and broken, and the boiler itself was lifted in 
the air and set down several feet lower at one 
end. Iron window frames were crumpled 
like so much cardboard.” 


According to the newspaper, one 
theory of the explosion was that it 


was an “inside job” as word was that 
the employees had not been paid 
because of financial difficulties of 
the dairy. There was no insurance 
carried on the building so the rumor 
was discounted. The dairy said that it 
would rebuild and continue delivery 
of milk. 

The next day, investigators had a 
better view of the damage. Fortunately 
the bombing did not result in a fire. 
Workmen discovered 47 sticks of 30 
per cent Dupont blasting powder of 
a type used in the logging industry. 
‘They were found in a gunny sack. The 
fuse leading from the dynamite had 
burned for a time, then went out when 
it struck a kink that was made when 
it was laid. If this dynamite had gone 
off the main building would have 
been wrecked as well as the building 
where the boiler was. 

The date had been stamped on each 
stick revealing that the dynamite was 
purchased early in 1932. 

The next day, District Attorney 
Frank P. Leinenweber announced 
that the grand jury would investigate 
the bombing. “Officials of the dairy 
will be invited to present any evidence 
which they have on the matter and 
authorities investigating the bombing 
will be heard.” 

City and State police continued to 
try to identify people who might have 
been involved but were unsuccessful. 

The dairy was able to continue 
production and still sold milk for five 
cents a quart. It was sometime in the 
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CCHS PHOTO # 26970.540 





BOMB DAMAGE AT THE YOUNG'S Bay Dairy Co-op. 


1950s when it was no longer listed in 
the city directories. See Paul George 
Hummasti’s Finnish Radicals in 
Astoria, Oregon, 1904-1940: A Study 
in Immigrant Socialism, published in 
1975, for more on the history of the 
dairy, pages 293 to 295. A copy is at 
the Heritage Museum. 

Throughout the Depression years, 


it was difficult for some families to 
provide adequate nutritional food 
for their children. The Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employees Union local 522 
were a part of the effort of volunteer 
groups to supply milk to schools 
through the Clatsop County Health 
Department, beginning in 1939, 
distributing as many as 3,000 half 
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REBUILDING THE YOUNG'S Bay Co-op Darry—GROCERY COMPLEX. AT LEFT IS 
Suomi HALL AND AT RIGHT IS THE KARHUVAARA BOARDING House. 


pints a week. a 


Dairies Listed in the 1931 Polk Directory were: 


Aho Anton Astoria Harder R F Astoria 
Akerman Emil Astoria Hartill CW Astoria 
Annala August Astoria Hartill Geo E Astoria 
Banta G Astoria Hartill Wm Astoria 
Bartoldus C C Astoria Heikkila Herman Astoria 
Bartoldus W F and Lola Astoria Heino John & Sons Astoria 
Boettcher Otto Astoria Hess Maurice Astoria 
Boyle James Astoria High Geo Astoria 
Consumers Co-Operative Dairy Astoria Hilstrom Frank Astoria 
Cox Edward Astoria Irving B Mrs. Astoria 
Degernas H Astoria Jarvenpaa A Astoria 
Ebson Chris Astoria Johnson Andrew Astoria 
Elliott Frank Astoria Johnson K F Astoria 
Engbretson A E Astoria Johnson Mark Astoria 
Erickson Olaf Astoria Johnson Peter Astoria 
Filliger A Astoria Jurgensen Ethel and Marcus Astoria 
Gabriel C T Astoria Kamara Ethel M Astoria 
Grant Nace Astoria Kamm Caroline Astoria 
Guilliume Louise Astoria Karlson Ida Mrs Astoria 
Gustafson Charles Astoria Kepler CW Astoria 
Hammyson Peter Astoria Kinney Robert C Astoria 
Hannu Wayne Astoria Koch Wm Astoria 
Harder A E Astoria Lager Charles Astoria 
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Young’s Bay Co-Operative Dairy 


Retail and Wholesale 
DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


* Grade A Milk 

* Grade A Cream 

© Groceries, Fruits and Vegetables 
* Household Appliances 

* Co-Op Paints 

* Co-Op Tires and Batteries 

¢ Gas and Oil Service Station 


240 Taylor Av. (Uniontown) Tel. 107 Astoria 


ADVERTISEMENT FROM CLASSIFIED 
Buyers GuIDE oF AsTorRIA, IN POLk’s 


1946 Astoria City DrrEcTOoRY, PAGE 17. 


Lampi Andrew Astoria 
Larson Alex Astoria 
Larson Dairy Co Inc Astoria 
Larson Wm Jr. Astoria 
Lonquist Mary Astoria 
Lower Columbia Co-operative Dairy 
Association Astoria 
Martin John Astoria 
Mattson J L Astoria 
Miller A C Astoria 
Mudd T H Astoria 
Mustonen Paul Astoria 
Neururer P J & Camille Astoria 
Nielsen Martin Astoria 
Nurnberg J G Heirs Astoria 
Olson Clara M Astoria 
Olson Olof Astoria 
Oman John Astoria 
Othmar Edward Astoria 
Pelto Peter Astoria 
Peterson G F Astoria 
Quilling James H Astoria 
Raasina Peter Astoria 
Rankin J F Astoria 
Raski E Astoria 
Rasmussen Nels Astoria 
Reikkola Benjamin Astoria 
Reith JH Astoria 
Reith W O Astoria 





Sarajarvi Karle Astoria 
Seppa Mike Astoria 
Shoop Sam Astoria 
Sigfridson O Astoria 
Smith Carl Astoria 
Stoner EB Astoria 
Sunflower Dairy 

Astoria 
Thorburn J F Astoria 
Wiiki Justius Astoria 
Wilson L E Astoria 
Wingers Oscar Astoria 
Young DA Astoria 
Youngs Bay Co-Operative Dairy 

Astoria 
Allen DC Brownsmead 
Barendse Peter Brownsmead 
Butler & McEntire Brownsmead 
DeJong W and Mary Brownsmead 
DeYong M [DeJong] Brownsmead 
Drewes John Brownsmead 
Eilers Emil Brownsmead 
Emken Geo W Brownsmead 
Gerttula Jalmar H Brownsmead 
Gerttula John Brownsmead 
Huld David Brownsmead 
Ikaheimo E Brownsmead 
Ikaheimo H Brownsmead 
Johnson Charles Brownsmead 
Lebeck Arvid Brownsmead 
Leino A Brownsmead 
McCauley David Brownsmead 
Petersen John Brownsmead 
Riikonen Matt Brownsmead 
Rudat Fred Brownsmead 
Schultz John Brownsmead 
Sprogis Jacob Brownsmead 
Vanderveldt A J Brownsmead 
Jones Robert L Clifton 
Anderson M Elsie 
Burnett W W Elsie 
Gollenrud Leslie [Galersrud] Elsie 
Gronnel Henry Elsie 
Jeldness O A Elsie 
Johnson John O Elsie 
Johnson O and F Elsie 
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Kampy Mattie E Elsie 
Reierson Lawrence E Elsie 
Hill Henry J Hamlet 
Mattson Andrew Hamlet 
Tokalo August [Takalo] Hamlet 
Newton F L Hammond 
Quinn Charles Hammond 
Bay Jay O Jewell [Jack Bay] 
Benson John Jewell 
Foster Agnes Mrs Jewell 
Gronnel Henry Jewell 
Johnston M E Jewell 
Kelly Wm Jewell 
May Sim Jewell 
Pope Fred Jewell 
Tweedle David Jewell 
Ward AE Jewell 
Wooden C L Jewell 
Wooden F H Jewell 
Yoss J A Jewell 
Anderson C E Knappa 
Anderson Hjalmar Knappa 
Borglund O A Knappa 
Erickon Hjalmar Knappa 
Fisher Gust Knappa 
Heikkinen Charles Knappa 
Lahti H F Knappa 
Lumijarvi Henry Knappa 
Luoto Emil Knappa 
Michelson Victor Knappa 
Mudge Wm Knappa 
Mustonen Victor Knappa 
Peterson Anton Knappa 
Sture Jacob Knappa 
Waterhouse Ben W Knappa 
Bartholomew V H Olney 
Holm Sandra Olney 
Johanson Peter Olney 
Lindberg Gust Olney 
Makkkola Wm [Markkola] Olney 
Marxen Mary Olney 
Muehlhauser Anna E Olney 
Normand Olie and Alex Olney 
O'Farrell M Estate Olney 
Summell Kaleb [Sunnell] Olney 
Bates EG Seaside 


Fulkerson Pearl 

Hansen & Sloop 

Hoogaard Jasper [Hovgaard] 

Johnson Albert H 

Olson Ben Mrs 

Paine C C 

Palmrose G V 

Perrin HR 

Rippet J J 

Sundquist John 

‘Thompson Charles 

Van Vierop P 

West Dairy 311 Bway W 

West PH 

West W J 

Kent NA 

Rock GA 

Schenebeck Wm 

Schwegler Wm 

Birch Herman 

Bower Julia Ann RD 1 

Brons H W RD1 

Buston Wm 

Dawson Alfred 

Dawson H M Mrs 

Glenwood Cranberry Co 
Warrenton 

Hurlbutt Fred N 

Koch A 

Shultz J F 

Tagg David 

Tagg Harold 

Warren Geo W 

Warrenton Dairy 

Waterhouse John RD 1 

West AE 

Wilkinson F RD1 

Wilkinson John 

Willener L B Mrs 

Wood LB 

Convil James O [Convill] 

McMath Robert 
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Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Seaside 
Svensen 
Svensen 
Svensen 
Svensen 
‘Warrenton 
Warrenton 
‘Warrenton 
‘Warrenton 
‘Warrenton 
Warrenton 


‘Warrenton 
‘Warrenton 
‘Warrenton 
Warrenton 
‘Warrenton 
Warrenton 
Warrenton 
Warrenton 
Warrenton 
Warrenton 
Warrenton 
Warrenton 
Warrenton 

Westport 

Westport 
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NEw AND RENEWING 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEMBERS 
October—December 2013 


Ms. Evelyn Abrahams 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Abrahams 
Curt & Shelley Ahola 
Mr. and Mrs. James Alegria 
Mrs. Marilyn Anderson 
Mr. Dale Andrich 
Mr. Bruce Ballweber 
Ms. Anita L. Banta 
Gail and David Bartee 
Ms. Barbara Beck 
Mr. George Bergeron 
Mr. and Mrs. Steve Berk 
Mr. Lloyd Billings 
Mr. and Mrs. Dary! Birney 
Roy & Dorothy Boyle 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Brockey 
Mrs. Orabelle R. Bruneau 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted Bugas 
Mr. Steven Burke 
Mr. Lee B. Burnard 
Mrs. Eileen M. Burton 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald W. Carey 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew D. Carlson 
Ms. Laurel Carlson 
Natalie and Allison Cellars 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon Chambreau 
Mr. Timothy J. Chester 
Mr. and Mrs. John Christofferson 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. Clark 
Mrs. Mardelle C. Clayton 
Mr. and Mrs. William Coffey 
Aubrey Compton 
Mr. Floyd C. Coons 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard A. Crass 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenton Cruzan 
Mrs. Jean W. Curry 
Ms. Teresa M. DeLorenzo 
Ms. Lucca Dust 


Mrs. Gladys Dyer 
Mrs. Molly Edison 
Ms. Judy Ensworth 
Brett and Tiffany Estes 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Ettro 
Mr. and Mrs. Don R. Fisher 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Fleckenstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Forrest 
Mr. Vern Fowler 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Frost 
Mr. E. W. Giesecke 
Mr. James Goldie 
Mrs. Rahles M. Goodell 
Mr. Peter Grant 
Ms. Nancy Grimberg 
Mrs. Heather Hamilton 
Mr. and Mrs. Don E. Hanson 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. Haskell 
Douglas and Susan Heater 
Mr. and Mrs. Karl R. Hellberg 
Mr. Hubert Hendrickson 
Ms. Barbara Henningsen 
Mrs. Marietta Hill 
Ms. Donna Hitchman 
James and Pamela Holen 
Miss Elizabeth J. Holm 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. House 
Ms. Karen J. Hoyt 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Hudson 
Mr. Arnold Hummasti 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Hutchens 
Mrs. Ann Hynen 
Mr. Kent Ivanoff 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Johnson 
Mr. Craig S. Johnson 
Senator Betsy Johnson 
Ms. Sheila M. Johnson 
Mr. Bob Johnson 
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Ms. Rise Johnson 
Mr. Gordon Johnson 
Mrs. Dian Kazlauskas 
Mr. Patrick J. Kearney 
Ms. Pamela Kelly 
Mr. Mark A. Keyser 
Knight Library 
Ms. Pat Kosharek 
Mrs. Velma Koven 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Kujala 
Mr. Robert N. Kussman 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Lampi 
Mary Langley and George Hague 
Mr. Leo Larsen Jr. 
Mr. Fred Larson 
Ms. Eileen Leback 
Mr. Peter S. Levin 
Mrs. Alberta Levy 
Mr. Edward Lovatt 
Ms. Jane Lovell 
Ms. Jane Luoma 
Mr. and Mrs. Lou Marconeri 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Martin 
Mr. Loran R. Mathews 
Mrs. Jean Mattson 
Ms. Marian McBride 
Ms. Jane Merydith 
Mrs. Marlene Mestrich 
Mr. and Mrs. Terry Miller 
Mrs. Eva L. Moore 
Mrs. Suzanne M. Moran 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Mowrey 
Mrs. Judith A. Myers 
Ms. Margaret Nikkila 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Nimmo 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Nybakke 
Mr. Dennis O’Connor 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Ohler 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Olson 
Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Osterlund 
Mt. Jerry Ostermiller and Ms. Lynne Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. John Owen 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Palmer 
Ms. Frances K. Palsson 
Mr. Jim Paschall 
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Mr. Richard C. Paulsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Dave Pearson 
Dr. and Mrs. Gary R. Pedersen 
Warrenton Firefighters Assoc. 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry M. Perkins 
Mr. Richard Portwood 
Donna Quinn 
Ms. Karen Radich 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Rahkonen 
Mrs. Anita Raistakka 
Keith Ranta 
Mr. and Mrs. David L. Reid 
Mr. John C. Reierson 
Mr. John Renkema 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas D. Rich 
Ms. Elli G. Riutta 
Mr. Bryan Saario 
Ms. Linda Schatzel 
Mr. Scott Seppa 
Ms. Carolyn M. Shepherd 
Mr. and Mrs. Hal Snow 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Soderberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen Stambaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. Trinity Steele 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Supple 
Mr. Joe Supple 
Mrs. Cynthia Svensson 
Mr. Edward Tanguay 
Mrs. Barbara Temple 
Mr. John Terry 
Mrs. Marian Thom 
Mr. David Thompson 
Mts. Shirley Tinner 
Ms. Carol J. Trotter 
Ms. Susan Underwood 
Mr. Malcolm Van Meer 
Ms. Chelsea Vaughn 
Ms. Marilyn Vaughn 
Mr. Dennis Vinson 
Ms. Marilyn Walter 
Ms. Mary Warren 
Mrs. Faye A. Weber 
Mr. Rick Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Winiarz 
Ms. Ann M. Young 
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